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MACKINAC ISLAND CONFERENCE 



SECTION ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 



Saturday, July 2, 1910, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
Chairman, Chalmers Hadley, and in the 
absence of the Secretary, Mrs. H. P. 
Sawyer,- Miss Julia M. Whittlesey was 
designated to act as Secretary. 

The Chairman appointed as members of 
the Nominating committee, Frank K. Wal- 
ter, Miss Mary W. Plummer, and Miss 
Linda A. Eastman. 

The program was as follows: 

1. Report of the Secretary. 

2. "The essentials of a good library school" 
—Miss Edith Tobitt, Omaha public li- 
brary. Discussion — William F. Yust, 
Louisville free public library, and Purd 
B. Wright, Los Angeles public library. 

3. "The apprentice class": 

(a) In the large library — Miss Jessie 
Welles, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh; 
and Miss Alice Shepard, City library 
association, Springfield, Mass. Discus- 
sion — Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn public 
library; Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis 
public library; George F. Bowermann, 
Public library, District of Columbia. 

(b) In the small library — Maude Van 
Buren, Mankato (Minn.) public library; 
Grace Delphlne Rose, Davenport public 
library. Discussion — Arthur L. Bailey, 
Wilmington institute free library; John 
G. Moulton, Haverhill public library. 

4. Election of officers, 1910-11. 

5. Adoption of by-laws. 

The first paper, by Miss EDITH TOBITT; 
librarian of the Omaha public library, was 

as follows: 

THE ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Just what constitute the "essentials" of 
any course of study depends entirely upon 
the general or specific purpose to which 
this is applied, when completed. In a 
course of study of library methods, the 



essentials most necessary for work in a 
college library may be different from those 
necessary for work in a branch library 
surrounded by a foreign population of the 
emigrant class, so I shall make an effort 
to find a happy mean in stating "essen- 
tials," and hope that these recommenda- 
tions will apply to the majority of cases 
rather, than to the extremes. 

The first thing necessary in the estab- 
lishment of a school is a complete equip- 
ment ready for the use of all classes of 
library students. This equipment must 
contain, not only representative collections 
of classes of books generally found in a 
public library, but must also contain a 
map collection, picture collection, docu- 
ments, publications of societies, reference 
books — both foreign and English — a full col- 
lection of trade bibliographies, when pos- 
sible some special collections, and as much 
more material as may be necessary to 
form a basis for the instruction of students 
who are to become librarians of various 
classes of libraries. All of this material 
must be so shelved and arranged that it is 
readily available for the use of the student. 
This corresponds to the equipment of a 
medical college, or a chemical laboratory; 
and the reason for its existence is obvious. 
Without it only the mere elements of li- 
brary instruction can be given. 

Possibly the most difficult part of the 
work of the management of any library 
school is that which has to do with the 
entrance requirements. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to place the standard of general 
education too high, for without this all 
else is valueless in librarianship, even 
though the other requirements are of such 
vast importance that it seems unfair to 
give them second place. 

The personal fitness for any position 
must take first rank after the scholastic 
requirements have been filled. Age must 
always be considered in this matter of 
fitness, but age does not always mean only 
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the number of years. In library work it 
means that the applicant must either give 
promise of ability to add to a store of 
knowledge and general attainment as the 
years pass, or, the years having passed, 
must be able to show an accumulation of 
personal accomplishments worthy of the 
number of years spent in acquirement. 
Only people having this freshness or ripe- 
ness of mind can appreciate the needs of 
others, and give to them valuable service. 

Those who have had experience in select- 
ing either students or employees know how 
difficult a task this is. The applicant who 
seems very well fitted, and bids fair to 
be one of the best, proves to be too poor 
to keep and not quite bad enough to let 
go; while the one who seems altogether 
impossible, and who is kept out year after 
year, and only after persistent effort is 
admitted, proves to be, later, the one who 
can carry the greater load. Because of 
this almost impossible task of selection, 
why should not experience in a library of 
good standing be one of the recom- 
mendations for admission to a library 
school, as a test of general fitness. Few 
libraries would recommend a student who, 
in personal qualifications, ranked below 
the library school standard. It is gen- 
erally possible to obtain entrance to a 
training class in some large library, so 
that experience of this kind is easily ob- 
tained, even without a definite position as 
an employee. These students with ex- 
perience will accomplish much more in a 
given time than those who have had no 
such advantages, will be more responsive, 
and will have more time to devote to the 
study of books — a subject which is fre- 
quently too much neglected. If the stand- 
ing in scholarship is high, and the applicant 
has had experience, and through this ex- 
perience has proved himself to possess 
those qualities which should be found in 
a librarian, it follows that not only can 
the technical side of library work be em- 
phasized as much as it now is, but also 
there may be introduced such study and 
work as could scarcely enter into the life 
and the work of the average student unless 
introduced for some special purpose. 



It would not be possible in the case of 
any technical or professional school to 
define the exact method by which instruc- 
tion should be given. It is only possible 
to give the minimum standard by which 
we are to be governed, and to hope that 
each school will rise to heights beyond 
this in its own peculiar way. 

Considering the breadth of the subject, 
it is safe to assume that ten months is 
the least time in which the general prin- 
ciples of this work may be mastered. In 
order to put into this short time the best 
possible, it is necessary to have among 
the instructors people of wide education, in- 
cluding library school education, and of li- 
brary experience along the lines which they 
are to teach. Because of the value of ex- 
perience, and of the changes in library 
methods, it is not an unknown thing for 
the instructors to spend weeks, or even 
months, in obtaining this valuable acqui- 
sition. 

Perhaps the most practical method of 
teaching is by application. Those schools 
which are connected with libraries, which 
can give general practice in the work of 
all departments are fortunate. I do not 
believe, however, that work in a library 
can take the place of the work in a library 
school, even if the worker has the oppor- 
tunity to serve in all departments. 

Assuming that everything may be left 
out from a library course which the re- 
quirements for entrance may be expected 
to cover, it is safe to say that all that 
branch of learning known as "library tech- 
nology" must be introduced. It is not 
necessary to enumerate these subjects. 
They are always dwelt upon fully, partly 
because it is necessary, and partly because 
they are the subjects which are definite, 
and consequently easy to teach. 

There are two other subjects which have 
heretofore received but little attention, but 
which are now coming to the front because 
of necessity. I refer to "business and 
finance," and to the "social extension" 
work of the library. Only a limited num- 
ber of library school graduates are re- 
quired to attend to that part of the ad- 
ministration which has to do with the 
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finances, but for the sake of those who 
do, something of this should be taught. 
Methods of administration in the offices 
of city comptroller and city treasurer are 
so nearly the same in different cities that 
It would be possible, with one general 
plan, to open the eyes of the student to 
the methods used In any special place. 
This, with a general knowledge of business 
methods, such as those used in large busi- 
ness establishments, would do more toward 
helping the librarian to gain the confidence 
of the library board, and to feel at ease 
in the presence of this awe-inspiring body, 
than any other one thing. Any library board 
would respect a librarian who knew how 
to prepare a budget, and how to stick 
to it. 

Librarians realize the necessity of keep- 
ing the card catalog up to date, but it is 
almost as necessary to keep the letter file 
up to date, to attend to all correspondence 
promptly, and to communicate by mail 
with people who have requested books, or 
who have been unable to find just the 
material wanted. The librarian must learn 
somewhere to follow up every patron with 
the same zeal with which a real estate 
man in a western town follows possible 
purchasers. The librarian should also learn 
somewhere what represents good advertis- 
ing. The elements of these things men- 
tioned should be taught In the library 
school. Teaching possible librarians how 
best to promote harmony among the mem- 
bers of the board can scarcely be a part of 
the duty of the library school, but if the 
student is taught to understand good busi- 
ness methods, and how to promote the in- 
terests of the library as a business man 
promotes his business, he will command 
the respect of the staff and the board, and 
the rest will be easy. 

Regarding the social side — during the 
last few years professional library work 
has seemed to develop from the simple 
handling of books, and to have taken over 
some of the work which used to belong 
only to the social settlement. It is probably 
through this work that we shall in the 
future issue more books than by any other 
means. The distribution of books from 



points where many people are employed 
will be a more popular method than through 
branches, because of the relatively small 
cost; and more popular than stations, be- 
cause it is more personal. Almost all li- 
braries can afford an "extension worker," 
while few libraries can afford branches. 
We have schools of philanthropy where 
methods of dealing with special classes of 
people are taught. May we not introduce 
into our library schools some course which 
will not only teach methods, but which 
will also teach something of the books 
which are the best for the use of special 
classes? It is necessary to know who are 
the writers in Bohemian, Yiddish, German, 
Swedish, and Norwegian, who correspond 
to Burnham, McCutcheon, McGrath, the 
Duchess, and others of this class. It is 
true these books are light, and may be 
read only for amusement, but their readers 
are sometimes the people who should be 
amused. There is as much reason for 
library workers to have a knowledge of 
the stories in foreign languages which are 
suitable, according to foreign standards, 
for the boys and girls of sixteen, as there 
is for a full knowledge of children's books; 
and I believe that it should have greater 
attention than it now receives. It would 
not be out of place to introduce a course 
of lectures, and to require the reading of 
such books as Jane Addams's "Spirit of 
youth and the city streets," and with this, 
a study of such books as seem best for 
individual cases. Library schools are giv- 
ing courses which best apply to the work 
of the library commission, which is lim- 
ited largely to the work in the country 
and small town, then why not add to this 
the work of the social extension worker 
for the city having a population of 100,000 
and over. 

With the requirements placed as high 
as they are by our library schools, per- 
haps it seems unnecessary to say that the 
library school should develop the bookish 
tastes of the student. With the great mass 
of technical material to be mastered in 
one year, there is great danger that the 
books will be forgotten, but all depart- 
ments must be subordinated to this. To 
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bring the right book to the right person 
must be the sole object of the library's 
existence. It would be far better to neglect 
some of the lesser details than to fail to 
learn to set aside a part of each day for 
a study of books. It is only by concen- 
trated effort that the librarian can learn 
the stock sufficiently well to be able to 
know what classes of books and what 
classes of people should be brought to- 
gether. This can be taught only to a lim- 
ited degree, but its importance can be 
emphasized. 

Some of our educational institutions are 
attempting to conduct library classes and 
courses without having at their command 
either the necessary equipment, or teachers 
who have specialized in library subjects. 
Schools so poorly equipped will not attract 
those who wish to attain to the highest 
in library methods. This criticism does 
not refer to apprentice classes, which are 
conducted for the purpose of teaching local 
methods, and summer library schools, 
which give their courses as the best means 
of helping the small library. 

There are some schools in existence 
which are purporting to teach in full all 
details of our profession, when in reality 
only the most elementary instruction is 
being given, frequently by means of trifling 
collections of books and other material, 
and to students wholly unprepared. The 
same condition exists in other professions, 
and we must, therefore, expect it in ours. 
Schools of this class, and also schools 
teaching only technical work, should be 
avoided by the student who works with 
the end in view of giving the best of him- 
self in the service of the public. 

As time passes no doubt our libraries 
will change in method as they have in 
the past, and the library schools will find 
it necessary to change the curriculum to 
meet the needs. It is even possible that 
some lectures on the management and ar- 
rangement of museums, for instance, will 
be necessary. But this is in the future. 
It is not necessary now. The part at 
present is to introduce to the student the 
library problem of to-day, in reality — not 
in theory. 



In discussing this paper, William F. Yust 
and Purd B. Wright emphasized the points 
made by Miss Tobitt concerning the ne- 
cessity for the teaching of proper business 
methods, and familiarity with the work 
of social service as conducted in large 
cities. 

In the open discussion, H. C. Wellman 
declared that if specialists were to be the 
products turned out from a library school, 
one course would be necessary, but if gen- 
eral workers, another sort was necessary, 
and that, therefore, two courses should be 
offered by the same school. He thought 
that the general course as now offered by 
library schools embodied altogether too 
much technical training, and too little 
culture; that the details of accessioning, 
cataloging, charging systems, etc., could 
be learned after leaving the school in 
whatever library one was working; that 
what a library school student really needed 
to learn in the school were the broader 
considerations of the aims of a library, 
methods of advertising a library's work, 
and other administrative problems. 

Charles H. Gould contended that the 
technical features of school training were 
of the class that could not be gained out- 
side afterwards, so easily as the general 
features emphasized by Mr. Wellman as 
essentials in training; that library schools 
exist for instructing in the technique which 
is peculiar to library work, and which dis- 
tinguish it from other lines of work. 

Frank K. Walter thought that the ele- 
ment of time was a most important factor 
not enough considered by those outside 
of the schools in judging the work of the 
schools; that everything could not be given 
in ten months ; and that if librarians could 
agree as to what should be given and what 
cut out, perhaps the makers of library 
school courses would be glad to comply. 

The second topic of the session was 
opened by two papers on "The apprentice 
class." The first one was written by Miss 
JESSIE WELLES, Superintendent of the 
Circulation department in the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, and was in part as fol- 
lows: 
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THE APPRENTICE CLASS IN THE 
LARGE LIBRARY 

The apprentice class conducted by the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh is for the 
purpose of training local people for minor 
positions in that library. Actual residence 
in the city is one of the entrance require- 
ments, and the student definitely under- 
stands that we are not training her for 
general library service, nor for responsible 
positions in our library. Such positions 
are filled by people who have had a 
broader training in library schools, or in 
fields which have fitted them for special 
work. 

Our work is so centralized that assistants 
in the Central loan division and branches 
have practically no work with the catalog 
and shelf list, except to file cards and add 
entries for added copies and replacements. 

The statistical work is also centralized, 
all totals and percentages being computed 
in the Librarian's office. 

Our aim in training apprentices is thus 
made quite definite. Two or three students 
must be prepared for occasional positions 
in the Catalog or Order departments, and 
the rest must be taught to serve people 
agreeably, intelligently, and efficiently. 

Examinations are usually held in May 
and September, publicity being given them 
through the press, and by means of notices 
posted in libraries, local colleges, and high 
schools. As we must keep within the 
range of the high school students' field 
of knowledge, they are of the usual hack- 
neyed "library entrance examination" type. 
An application form is filled out and 
presented with the examination paper, giv- 
ing the necessary personal information. A 
standing of 75 per cent is required. Appli- 
cants passing the May examination are 
given at least a month's practical work 
during the summer, as they are then much 
better prepared to take up intelligently the 
class work which begins in October. The 
September examination is a concession to 
local conditions. Normal school graduates 
who have failed to obtain schools apply 
at this time, and many of them are too 
good to lose. 



The time given to class work covers 
three days a week from October first to 
January thirty-first. In addition to this, 
750 hours' practice work are required, or 
about four months' service. The practice 
schedules of the individual student differ 
greatly, being fitted to the needs of the 
student and the convenience of the library. 
Students who are much dazed by their 
first plunge into library technique are often 
relieved of all practice work until they 
begin to "find themselves." The whole 
course — including class, and practice work, 
and lectures (of all kinds) — is equivalent 
to five and a half months' service on a 
forty-two hour schedule. 

There are three groups of lecture 
courses, most of which require class work: 

1. A group treating of library technique 
designed to give the student a general 
survey of the subject and special instruc- 
tion in the systems used in our library. 

2. A group planned to familiarize the 
student with the work of the Pittsburgh 
library, of other Pittsburgh institutions, 
and with local conditions and history. 

3. A group on general history and lit- 
erature, designed to acquaint the student 
with the best books on these subjects. 

The courses are given by different mem- 
bers of the staff, each one selected for 
his or her ability to deal practically with 
the subject in question. 

In Library technique the classes are as 
follows: Vertical handwriting, Order and 
accession work, Classification, Use of the 
catalog, Reference work. 

A thorough course in vertical handwrit- 
ing is given, and an elementary one in 
order and accession work. These two 
courses test and train the students in ac- 
curacy and neatness. 

The courses in "Classification" and the 
"Use of the catalog" are conducted by an 
assistant on the Central loan division staff, 
whose special work is to help the public 
in the use of the catalog, and in the choice 
of books. In each, an elementary course 
in the subject is given, followed by direct 
application of knowledge gained to work 
with the people. 

In the course on "Use of the catalog," 
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the student is taught to use understand- 
ingly the catalogs In our library, including 
a classed catalog in book form, a dictionary 
card catalog, and, in the Technology de- 
partment, author and subject catalogs. She 
is also taught how to explain these catalogs 
to the people — a delicate task, to be ap- 
proached with caution, and performed in 
humility of spirit. 

Students who, having done good work 
in the "Handwriting" and "Order work" 
courses, show aptitude for work with the 
catalog, are later entered in the full course 
in cataloging, given to the Training school 
for children's librarians, and prepared for 
work in a record department. 

The course in "Reference work" is given 
by the Librarian of one of our large 
branches, and consists in a careful study 
of the Branch collection, supplemented by 
study of important reference books to be 
found only in the Reference and technology 
departments at the Central library. 

The second group of lecture courses, on 
general information in regard to local in- 
stitutions and conditions, consists of: (a) 
talks by heads of library departments and 
divisions, describing the equipment and 
work of the library, and accompanied by 
visits of inspection; (b) talks on allied and 
other Pittsburgh institutions, civic clubs, 
charities, etc., with some study of local 
conditions and history. 

The third group of courses, on literature 
and history, consists: (a) of a course on 
the history and development of periodical 
literature, with a critical study of im- 
portant periodicals and newspapers of the 
day; (b) a course in good reading. This 
is conducted by a woman of wide reading 
and culture, and is practically a reading 
club, the members presenting papers which 
are followed by discussion. There is a 
general review of the books which consti- 
tute the great literature of the world, ac- 
companied by a rapid survey of the history 
contemporaneous with each period studied. 
This is necessarily very superficial, but 
insures at least a bowing acquaintance 
with the best books, and creates a taste 
for good reading. The time given to this 
is not counted as either class or practice 



work. The students are told that a libra- 
rian must be a reader, and that during 
their apprenticeship they are given the 
best possible guidance, so that future read- 
ing may be well directed. 

In addition to the above courses, a cer- 
tain amount of formal instruction is given 
in "practice work" to the class as a whole, 
the individual instruction being in charge 
of the head of the department or branch 
in which each student is scheduled. This 
general instruction deals with the policy 
underlying our system and rules, especially 
in relation to our treatment of people. 
Young women who have never been in 
public positions before cannot be expected 
to know by instinct the right attitude to- 
ward our readers, nor to choose always 
the most tactful method of dealing with 
them. Believing that a sympathetic knowl- 
edge and understanding of books and of 
people are the real essentials in our work, 
we emphasize these points throughout the 
course. 

Students are marked for their daily work 
in classes; and tests, or formal examina- 
tions are given at the end of each course. 

"Practice work" standings are assigned 
from the written report forms filled out 
by the head of each department or branch 
in which a student is scheduled. Bach 
student is scheduled under at least three 
different people during her apprenticeship. 

Students reaching satisfactory standings 
in class and "practice work" are, at the 
end of the course, placed on the substitute 
list from which they are appointed to posi- 
tions according to their qualifications. 

Every student thoroughly understands 
the difference between apprentice class 
training and library school training, and 
knows that she cannot reach the grade 
of first assistant in the Pittsburgh library 
without the broader training and knowl- 
edge of library affairs which a library 
school gives. She also knows that the 
breadth of education which entrance to a 
library school requires is an asset which 
we value very highly in a "trained 
librarian." 

If she show adaptability for library 
work, and a desire to study to enter a 
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library school, she is given all the help 
and encouragement possible. 

The second paper on this topic was that 
of Miss ALICE SHEPARD of the City li- 
brary association, Springfield, Mass. After 
describing the course of work outlined at 
the Springfield library for the apprentice 
classes, Miss Shepard said in part: 

Every apprentice is made to feel from 
the day she enters the class that she is 
in all practical ways a part of the working 
force of the library, and that her service 
is an important and vital element in the 
whole work of the institution. Effort is 
made to inspire professional pride and high 
ideals, and a class spirit is encouraged 
that often proves helpful to individual 
members. Honest criticism of work is 
given, and our aim is to correct faults, of 
whatever nature, as soon as discovered. 
No instance has yet occurred of the neces- 
sity of dropping any member of the class 
because of extreme unfitness or "misfit- 
ness" for the work. 

The period of service required without 
pay is ten months, with an allowance of 
four weeks during this term for vacation, 
thus making the actual service cover only 
nine months. The weekly schedule in- 
cludes forty-three hours' service, as in the 
case of the regular staff, of which time 
about fifteen hours weekly is devoted to 
study and class work. 

Each pupil is given a month's instruction 
and practice under the supervision of the 
assistant in charge in each of the main 
departments of the library. 

The main advantages of the apprentice 
system with us have been proved to be: 
first, the actual addition in service of 
several persons to the working force of 
the library through the busiest months of 
the year; second, the reflex benefit upon 
the staff through their work in teaching 
the class — a by-product of the system; 
third, and most important, the provision 
for an eligible list of available candidates 
for vacancies that may occur in the staff. 
This list is of double value, in that it is 
made up of persons, who not only have 
passed a carefully prepared educational 



test, but who have proved by a year of 
actual experience in our library what is 
their general working capacity, and to 
what extent they possess special fitness 
for library service. We thus are able to 
eliminate from the risks that a library 
always takes in making appointments the 
troublesome one of not having any positive 
knowledge of the individual under consid- 
eration. 

Miss MAUDE VAN BUREN, of the Man- 
kato (Minn.) public library, presented the 
first of two papers dealing with "apprentice 
classes in small libraries." She gave, in 
story form, the experience of "Cordelia 
Works" in dealing with apprentices, and 
then presented her conclusions as follows: 

That a practical knowledge of the tech- 
nical, the inspirational, the business sides 
of library work can be acquired in no 
better way than by actual experience in a 
small, well administered library; and that 
the student entering library school without 
it is woefully handicapped. 

That the student will surely learn, in 
her two or three months of long hours 
and self sacrifice whether or not she cares 
to make this her life work. That it is 
better for her to discover at this stage of 
her experience whether or not she is 
adapted to the work, than to assume the 
expense of beginning her training at a 
library school with the possibility of failure 
to adjust herself. That she also discovers 
much more readily than in class work 
what particular line of work she is best 
fitted for, in case the general work of a 
library does not appeal to her. 

That her apprentice course should be 
taken during the time of year when the 
most active work of the library is in prog- 
ress, when clubs and schools are making 
their largest demand upon the library's 
resources. 

That examinations in the small library 
seem hardly necessary. The librarian 
of the small library is in the closest pos- 
sible touch with each student, and is able 
to judge of her work much better from 
observation than by examination, as she 
herself supervises and revises. 
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That relative values, and the distinction 
between essentials and non-essentials, are 
brought out in the work of a small library 
to a degree impossible in the library 
school, unless the instructors have had 
broad experience in the general work of 
a library. The gravest mistake a library 
school can make is to place on its faculty 
a graduate from school who has not had 
years of actual experience in the general 
work of a library. 

That the inexperienced graduate is likely 
to over emphasize particular phases of the 
work (picture bulletins, for example) which 
later she learns are of secondary im- 
portance; and that she who organizes an 
apprentice class immediately upon her grad- 
uation from school, has considerable self- 
assurance, to say the least. 

That the work actually accomplished by 
the short-term apprentice hardly compen- 
sates for the time the librarian spends in 
instruction and revision. After the first 
three months, a wide-awake apprentice 
really pays for services rendered; but up 
to then, the time the librarian spends in 
teaching and in revision might be devoted 
much more profitably to the actual work 
of the library, especially as the patrons 
are better pleased with the service of one 
in whom they have confidence than with 
a raw recruit. 

That whether librarians of the small li- 
brary shall, or shall not conduct apprentice 
classes is likely to depend upon the point 
of view. If it is actual service they are 
after, they can more easily and satisfac- 
torily render that service themselves. If, 
out of sympathy for the profession, libra- 
rians are willing to help the prospective 
student to become a better student, and 
eventually a better librarian, and can con- 
scientiously devote themselves and their 
libraries to the cause for a couple of 
months, they at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that other libraries will receive 
the benefit; and what benefits one, accrues 
to the advantage of all to some extent. 

That a year's apprentice course in a 
small library cannot possibly take the 
place of library school training; with want 
of contact with teachers and lecturers, the 



elect of the profession, it would require 
several years of practice in a small library 
to make up for one year in school; but 
just as surely as school training is de- 
sirable for librarianship, practical experi- 
ence is desirable for school training. 

Miss GRACE DELPHINE ROSE, of the 
Davenport public library, read a paper on: 

APPRENTICE CLASS IN THE MEDIUM- 
SIZED LIBRARY 

Public libraries of to-day are all eager 
to accomplish far more than their funds 
permit; and, animated by the spirit of the 
missionary book, seek to reach every cor- 
ner of their communities, to touch every 
interest, and even to register every family. 
This we call "library spirit," and encourage 
its growth. The support given, however, 
is seldom sufficient for more than a portion 
of this comprehensive service, and never 
yet has it been sufficient for adequate 
compensation for trained workers in all 
departments. 

Thus it has been necessary for the li- 
brary economist to train his assistants by 
the time-honored apprentice system. In 
the small library this is done in order to 
gain unpaid labor; and in the large library, 
to fill subordinate positions at small 
salaries. 

In the \ ery small library, there is seldom 
prospect of a permanent position, but it is 
necessary to have an occasional substitute 
and help during busy days. The training 
thus received is usually too limited to 
prepare the apprentice for work elsewhere. 

The large library gives positions to all 
of the members of its apprentice classes, 
and the classes are conducted with its 
special needs in view. 

Between the very small library, where 
the librarian with perhaps one assistant 
constitutes the working force, and the 
great city library, whose accession num- 
bers require six figures, and whose staff 
would make a good library club, there is 
a medium-sized, small city library, with 
from fifteen to seventy-five thousand vol- 
umes. As size is only relative, this library 
seems large in comparison with the village 
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book collection, and it is certainly very 
small when contrasted with the resources 
in a great city library. 

This medium-sized library is the one 
which we shall discuss in relation to the 
apprentice class. It has a different out- 
look from either the very small, or very 
large library. It is able to employ a small 
staff, some of whom may be graduates of 
library schools. The staff is large enough 
to require a certain organization, to have 
the work divided into departments, and to 
hold the heads of these departments re- 
sponsible for results. If this library con- 
ducts an apprentice class regularly, it is un- 
able to supply all of the members with posi- 
tions; and thus they may become appli- 
cants for positions elsewhere. 

Is it wise or necessary for the medium- 
sized library to train workers for the gen- 
eral field? Does the amount of unpaid 
labor received compensate for the time of 
librarian or trained assistant given in in- 
struction and supervision? Is the standard 
of education, usually a high school course, 
sufficiently high for the best interests of 
the individual library, or of the library 
profession at large? 

Let us briefly consider these three ques- 
tions from the viewpoint of the large 
small library. 

First, Is it wise or necessary to train 
workers for the general field? Much may 
be said in favor of the man who has 
learned his profession or trade from the 
bottom up; and reams might be written 
on the value of practical, versus scholastic 
training. There are distinguished exam- 
ples in every profession of those who are 
broader than any school and wiser than 
any system. The exceptional person will 
always succeed, but we may not have the 
foresight to select and advance the right 
ones. The practical-experience path to the 
top is also a much longer and harder trail 
than the well-graded roadway that has 
been laid out by the schools. Each outlook 
must be gained step by step, and often 
years pass before the broad and compre- 
hensive view of the whole field is reached. 

There are opportunities in libraries of 
this size for assistants to work into ex- 



ecutive positions; and each librarian, em- 
ploying one of his own apprentices, or one 
from another library, should appreciate his 
responsibility in training his successors. 
He should urge such assistants to obtain 
the best and broadest preparation possible 
— perhaps attend a regular library school — 
and should make then realize that they 
will have to meet the problems of the 
future, if they seem to think that to-day's 
problems have been satisfactorily solved. 

There is also no doubt that these home- 
trained workers are keeping the salaries 
of all library assistants below the figures 
which would commend librarianship to 
more educated people. As prices increase, 
salaries advance slightly; but, in order to 
raise them to the scale where they should 
be, in view of the quality of service de- 
manded, every librarian is in duty bound 
to raise the requirements for admission to 
the apprentice class, and to urge assistants 
to further study and training. 

When only the person of educated mind 
and special personal qualifications will 
think it possible to enter library work, 
and the librarian has a recognized position 
in the professional world, then all workers 
will be paid according to service and re- 
sponsibility. Until this Utopian period is 
reached, it is perhaps wise to train only 
such assistants as are needed for the work 
of each library, and even to consider care- 
fully whether that may not be better done 
by people with more technical training. 

This brings us to the second question: 
Does the amount of unpaid labor received 
compensate libraries 'for the time of li- 
brarian or trained assistant given to in- 
struction and supervision? 

The apprentice class in our medium-sized 
library consists of from one to three mem- 
bers. They receive regular class instruc- 
tion five days a week for three or four 
months, and the remainder of the term is 
filled with practical work. The instruction 
covers a thorough drill in the decimal 
classification, work of the circulating de- 
partment, general reference books, and 
simple cataloging. Lists of required read- 
ing are given in both adult and children's 
books. In this library, the departments 
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are closely related, and the assistants 
must be able to interchange at times, and 
often regularly relieve each other for meal- 
hours and half-holidays. The cataloger 
may supply for the reference librarian, and 
the latter may at times be found at the 
circulating desk; and either of them is 
able to take charge of the children's room 
in an emergency. The smaller the staff, 
the more general the character of the 
work; and, while each member has definite 
duties, there are often no understudies 
except the apprentices. Thus we see that 
the training must be thorough, and may 
take a great deal of time that could be 
used to advantage in other lines. 

It has been our experience that the 
amount of help given by apprentices just 
out of high school does not compensate 
for the time their instruction requires; 
while several apprentices who were college 
graduates were reliable assistants long be- 
fore their term was over. This question, 
however, must be left for each to answer 
according to individual needs and condi- 
tions, and we will take up the third ques- 
tion which has been touched upon in con- 
sidering both of the others. 

Is the standard of education, usually a 
high school course, sufficiently high for 
the best interests of the individual library, 
or of the library profession at large? 

Librarianship is one of the professions 
or occupations that requires both special 
training and general education. Mr. Crun- 
den once said that "the training of all 
librarians should begin with a liberal edu- 
cation. That is a cardinal doctrine." It 
is the practical, sometimes humdrum, 
actual work of the library that must test 
the value of the general education, but we 
all know how little time there is for study 
or culture after we have begun our work. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the general 
education be gained first. 

The love of reading which often attracts 
to the library, seldom means scholarship 
or liter'ary taste, and these should be 
sought in our apprentices. The average 
high school graduate is not ready for gen- 
eral library work after taking the ap- 
prentice course. This is especially true 



in the medium-sized library, for patrons do 
not distinguish between grades of service, 
and accept any one who is temporarily at 
the desk as representing the library, and 
form their opinion of its value from the 
character of the assistance received. 

In the small city, where the high school 
student may be well known, further study 
and a few more years are also desirable 
that she may be given the respect and 
confidence due her position. 

If we raise the standard of education, 
we shall lose some of the eager enthusiasm 
of youth, but in return gain maturity of 
character, a virtue that stands high in 
Miss Hitchler's list. We shall also make 
the public library a stronger force in each 
community. 

In the discussion of this paper, by 
Arthur L. Bailey, he read a sketch pre- 
pared by JOHN GRANT MOULTON, of the 
Haverhill (Mass.) public library, in which 
conclusions were drawn by Mr. Moulton 
as follows: 

As to an apprentice class without pay, 
I cannot speak from actual experience, but 
I should not want one. Such service would 
be of a low grade, and worth little to a 
library. 

As to formal training classes for the 
general field, they do not seem within the 
province of any public library, either large 
or small. The public funds are appro- 
priated for local library service, and not 
for running a school. Better training can 
be obtained at the regular library schools; 
higher standards can be maintained, and 
better workers can be trained who can 
command higher salaries. If the multipli- 
cation of library schools leads to lower 
standards in efficiency and salaries, a 
further multiplication, through training 
classes in libraries, of the number of li- 
brary workers who are looking for situa- 
tions lowers still more the standard of 
salaries. Better reduce the number of 
schools than increase the number of train- 
ing classes, and thereby increase the num- 
ber of library workers who are doomed to 
disappointment in finding positions with 
living salaries. Each year I have applica- 
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tions for situations from people who have 
attended training classes in libraries, for 
whom there seems a small chance of get- 
ting a decent situation. The salaries they 
have demanded have usually been out of 
proportion to what we could pay here, and 
the training they had received I know 
would not come up to our standards. 

If training classes are needed in large 
libraries, let them limit their classes to 
those whom they can employ at respectable 
salaries. 

Let the medium-sized and small libraries 
train only those assistants they actually 
need, by whatever method is cheapest and 
best for that particular library. 

Leave training for the general field to 
the accredited library schools. 

By a unanimous vote, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Phineas L. Windsor, University 
of Illinois library school; Secretary, Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, Iowa summer library 
school. 

The following By-laws were adopted: 

Name. This section shall be called the 
Section on professional training. 

Object. Its object shall be the discussion 
of questions pertaining to preparation and 
qualification for librarianship. 

Membership. There shall be two kinds 



of membership, active and associate. The 
following classes are eligible for active 
membership, including participation in the 
business of the section: 1) All persons 
belonging to the faculties of library 
schools, or lecturers for regular courses 
of three or more lectures, in such schools; 
2) Instructors giving three or more lec- 
tures in regular training classes. 

All members of the A. L. A. interested 
in the object of the Section are eligible 
for associate membership, which admits to 
the meetings and to discussions but not 
to participation in the business of the 
Section. 

A register shall be kept of each class 
of members. 

Officers. The officers of the Section shall 
be a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a 
secretary, who shall be chosen from the 
active membership, and who shall serve 
for one year. 

Committees. There shall be two stand- 
ing committees, one on membership, and 
one on program; and the officers, with 
the chairmen of these committees, shall 
constitute the Executive committee. 

The membership and program commit- 
tees shall each consist of three persons 
appointed by the Chair, one for one year, 
one for two years, and one for three years; 
one member thereafter retiring and being 
replaced at the end of each year. 

Meetings. The Section shall meet at the 
time and place of the Annual conference 
of the A. L. A., and may hold executive 
sessions at such other time and place as 
the Executive committee may appoint. 
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FIRST SESSION 

Saturday, July 2, 2:30 P. M. 
The first session was called to order 
Saturday, July 2, at 2:30 p. m. by the 
Chairman, James I. Wyer, Jr., Director of 
the New York state library. In the ab- 
sence of Dr. A. C. True, Director of the 
Office of experiment stations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of agriculture, who was to have de- 
livered the first paper on the program, 
Mr. WYER gave a brief opening address on 

AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 

A notable feature of the last ten or fif- 
teen years in American library develop- 



ment is the growth of what have come to 
be called "special libraries." These are 
libraries on one subject — engineering li- 
braries, legislative reference libraries, 
libraries of professional schools, collec- 
tions of books used in scientific labora- 
tories, in investment brokerage houses, in 
large factories, and in. a great variety of 
industrial enterprises. Another phase of 
this specialization is the growth and em- 
phasis, within great libraries, of special 
departments, such as law, medicine, theol- 
ogy. This is especially the case with 
large reference libraries or with university 
libraries in which the special library has 
grown up in connection with the develop- 
ment of a separate school or college. 



